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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

this may be done better by the individual reader, to 
whom we recommend the book heartily for the qualities 
already mentioned. 

The Roadside Fire, by Amelia Josephine Burr. George 
H. Doran Co. 

It is one thing to give to a work of individual, first- 
hand conception a title which, as a symbol, connects 
that work with others expressing the same elemental pas- 
sion; as Rodin labels his finished marbles with the names 
of Pygmalion and Galatea, or La Voix Interieure, drawn 
as these are from individual observation or personal 
experience and yet expressing conceptual emotions as 
old as the world; but it is quite another thing to weave, 
about such titles or fragments of traditional situations, 
an embroidered pattern of reflective phrases. The one 
process belongs to creative art; the other to the secondary 
stage of illustrative comment. The first is a classic in 
the making; the second is a classic in the degenerative 
process of appreciative imitation — the pseudo-classic. 
To this second class, unfortunately, almost all the poems 
in Miss Josephine Amelia Burr's The Roadside Fire 
belong. 

There is no need of explaining what explains itself. 
Michelangelo's Pieta, Rodin's The Hand of God are 
sufficiently self-expressive. Neither can one add one 
jot or tittle to the story of Christ of the Magdalen; and 
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some strenuous band of poetic Futurists ought to forbid 
the titular use of Icarus or Lilith for the space of one year 
at least. The little that Miss Burr has to say for herself 
is impeded by the use of trite, worn-out, meaningless 
phrases, or words of an abstract, generalized significance, 
and therefore — so far as poetry is concerned — is without 
value. 

"The wasted years," "false hopes and falser fears," 
"gods of clay" — such phrases are types of a false poetic 
currency which neither buys nor sells. Is it any wonder 
that the mind insensibly locks before such mechanically 
filled-in metrics? Poetry, which is a refinement, a re- 
creation, an escaping essence liberated only by its own 
fine excess — this toil demands greater sacrifice and makes 
greater reprisals. 

Miss Burr's poem, We Have Piped Unto You, con- 
sidered apart from its reflective genetrix, would be the 
best in the book if it were not marred by the line, "The 
love of Humanity linked with the love of the One." As 
it is Rudel Sings to His Lady takes first place. This, 
with some real feeling back of it, and a certain amount 
of skill in the making, almost achieves genuine expression. 

The system of printing each successive stanza with 
large initial capitals, like a child's primer, is a fault of 
the book for which Miss Burr is probably not to blame; 
but it is annoying. 
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